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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Asarco cuts lead to 1142c; cites lower foreign prices and need to compete. 
@ Subsidies meet heavy opposition. Reynolds cutting aluminum output further. 
@ Copper deliveries drop sharply. Sales low this week. Council opposes all schemes. 


COPPER—domestic average 24.655c per lb delivered TARIFFS AND SUBSIDIES 


O 


O 


Sales both in and outside the U.S. were very poor this 
week. The U.S. price was lower owing to somewhat bet- 
ter custom smelter sales. Copper Institute data for April 
showed world stocks rose only 8,174 tons, to 501,500; this 
reflects the sharp drop in refined output. Mine output 
dropped sharply also. Deliveries to fabricators in the 
U.S. were 81,344 tons and outside 128,922. World de- 
liveries were the lowest since August 1955 except for 
July of each year which is seasonally low. The Inter- 
national Nonferrous Metal Council said it was opposed 
to schemes to affect prices. 
U.S. fabricators cut copper tube and brass rod prices. 

ALUMINUM-—primary pig 24c per lb; ingot 26.1c 
GSA administrator Floete told a House Committee GSA 
would consider including sales of hot metal in the base 
used to calculate the amount of primary aluminum pro- 
ducers must sell independents. It would increase the 
amount guaranteed the latter. Congressman Yates sug- 
gested that maybe not only imported but also scrap pur- 
chases should be deducted from the amounts “putable” 
to GSA by U.S. producers. If they bought less scrap 
it is bought mainly on a spot basis—the price might drop 
and help independent fabricators. He also said he had 
been unable to verify the notion primary producers were 
in effect selling under the standard prices through pay- 
ing higher prices for scrap bought from customers for 
primary. 
Alcoa set a minimum price it will pay for turnings and 
boring scrap of 16%4c per lb. It will take up to 60% of 
the amount of screw machine feed stock it sells to cus- 
tomers. It will pay 154¢c for that which it buys through 
appointed dealers. Other producers followed. 
Reynolds is cutting output in several plants, probably 
about 50,000 tons per year. 

LEAD-—11.5¢ New York 
Asarco cut the price of lead to 11%c effective May 14. 
Others followed. It said the price is still about 24c above 
the rest of the world and it had been as much as 4c. It 
said anticipation of a higher lead duty had kept the U.S. 
price well above the foreign and now that a duty in- 
crease did not appear imminent a price reduction was 
necessary to meet the competition. Sales were 2,591 tons. 

ZINC—10c East St. Louis 
Zinc sales this week were about half of last week’s, They 
are above the comparable period of April. 
Andrew Fletcher, president of St. Joseph Lead Co. again 
advocated higher import taxes. Charles Ince, sales vice 
president said that sales were slightly better in April, 
but he did not expect real improvement before the fourth 
quarter. 


It is still uncertain what aid measures to U.S. mining 
interests will win out, but it is generally agreed there 
will be aid of some sort. Opposition from U.S. producers 
to subsidies is so great and their advocacy of import 
duties so vigorous, and acceptance of this so widespread 
among Western Congressmen, that subsidies seem to 
have little chance. In spite of Eisenhower’s earlier sup- 
port of higher duties for lead and zinc, it is apparent the 
Administration now feels they would be dangerous to 
our export industries and to our foreign relations. The 
Government has the problem of keeping “happy” our 
miners, our export industries, taxpayers, and friendly 
countries. 


It is unable by law to set unequal import rates so as to 
keep them low for some countries and high for others 
(except for a few countries like the USSR with which 
we have no reciprocal trade treaty). Even if it did, it 
might be unusable because the ones which would need 
the low rates are the ones that send most metal to the 
U.S. The Administration may be able to force acceptance 
of subsidies—it will have a better chance if the proposed 
prices are raised. But the chances are not great. So the 
most logical development may be to raise tariffs and try 
to offset the harm they will do to our export industries 
and our foreign relations generally by giving the coun- 
tries hurt, grants in aid, or grants or other aid in addi- 
tion to what they would have gotten. 


Deputy Undersecretary of State Dillion warned the 
Senate Interior Committee against higher tariffs and 
said relations with Latin America would worsen seri- 
ously. 


Robert Koenig, president of Cerro de Pasco, said the 
subsidy plan is the most acceptable of the proposals so 
far made to help U.S. mining. He suggested that letting 
the clearly “sick” section of the mining industries close 
“would greatly assist in creating a healthy mining in- 
dustry ...” 


TIN—94.625c a Ib, N.Y. 


Tin experienced a flurry during the week owing to a 
slight pickup in demand both here and abroad. Reduc- 
tions have created a very sensative market. 
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PLAN WITH 
SAVE WITH 
RELY ON 


Plan with Copper — because it has distinctive 
qualities you’ll find in no other metal. For ex- 
ample, air conditioning engineers plan with 
Copper because it is the best commercial heat 
transfer agent known .. . and because it resists 
corrosion. Copper also enables them to get the 
most efficient installation in the smallest pos- 
sible space. 


Save with Copper — as Lennox Industries, Inc. 
does. Its “Landmark combination of comfort 
components” heats, cools and cleans air . . . and 
Copper helps to do it more economically. Cop- 
per is easy to work, bend and solder, thus mak- 
ing assembly, handling and installation quicker, 
surer, easier and less costly. 





Rely on Copper — whether it’s cooling, heating 
or whatever your problem. Think first of Cop- 
per’s unique advantages! Not only is it the best 
commercial heat transfer agent, not only does 
it resist corrosion . . . Copper is the best com- 
mercial conductor of electricity. Copper and its 
alloys are easy to work, form, draw, join, stamp, 
polish and plate. And Copper is in good supply 
to meet your demands today and tomorrow! 








Illustration shows the LANDMARK 
combination air conditioner, heating section 
and blower. Manufactured by Lennox 
Industries, Inc., Marshalltown, lowa. 





in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


Address any inquiries about Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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U.S. Slab Zinc 
‘000 SHORT TONS é CENTS PER LB 
EGMJ PRICE 


> 


SHIPMENTS 
TO INDUSTRY 


SHIPMENTS" 
. TO GOVERNMENT 
53 1954 955 1956 ios? 58 
The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include April 
1958. 
a. 


March Slab Zinc Data 


A summary of the March and April 
1958, American Zinc Institute statistics 
in short tons, follows: 

Mar. Apr. 
Stock at beginning ... . .189,189 203,641 
Production . 72,274 70,214 
Production, daily rate ..... 2,331 2,340 
Shipments: 

U. S. Industry . 48,948 46,598 

Export and drawback ... 159 

U. S. Gov't , 5,927 

Totals 52,684 
Stock at end .. 221,171 
Unfilled orders ‘ (b) 
(b) Discontinued by Z. I. 


Shipments by grade, including to U.S. 
stockpile, follow: 
1957 1958 
Mo. Av. Mar. Apr. 
Special High 21,819 15,353 
Regular High . 6,452 5,919 
Intermediate . 1,223 1,565 
Prime Western, 
Ph ciodevakveswts 38,514 


28,328 
Totals . -79,927 


57,822 


29,847 
52,684 


Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons: 


Mar Apr 


Special High . - 27,920 26,303 
Regular High ............... 8,010 8,015 
Intermediate ... . 1,408 1,316 
Prime Western, etc . 34,936 34,580 


70,214 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of March 
and April, by grades, in tons: 


Mar Apr. 
Special High ... . 58,364 69,314 
Regular High ... . 12,647 14,743 
Intermediate ....... . 6423 6,174 
Prime Western, etc . -126,207 130,940 


..203,641 221,171 


Die Casters Oppose Tariffs; 
Back Seaton Subsidy Plan 


The position of the custom (job-shop) 
die casters with respect to a realistic 
solution to the current problems of the 
zinc industry has been announced 
through the release of the text of a let- 
ter sent to President Eisenhower. 

The letter, written by David Laine, 
secretary of the American Die Casting 
Institute, on behalf of the die casting in- 
dustry, requested that the recent find- 
ings of he Tariff Commission be disre- 
garded and that the President, person- 
ally, recommend to the Congress the im- 
mediate adoption of Secretary Seaton’s 
proposals for stabilization of domestic 
minerals production. 

Laine reviewed the reasons for the 
opposition of the die casting industry to 
the proposed restrictions on the imports 
of zinc. Maximum tariff relief was char- 
acterized as of little or no help now and 
as a penalty in time of high consump- 
tion. The die casters feel that the split 
recommendations of the commission 
with regard to import quotas and higher 
tariffs on zinc verify their contention 
that such actions are not workable or 
equitable cures for the ills of the zinc 
industry. In his letter to the President, 
Laine again emphasized the fact that 
varying quarterly imports of Special 
High Grade Zinc are necessary to meet 
the full needs of the die casting industry 
and that these needs would be denied 
by the imposition of the proposed im- 
port quotas and increased tariffs with- 
out respect to the grades of zinc. 

In endorsing the Seaton metals stabil- 
ization plan, Laine expressed to the Pres- 
ident the die casters’ belief that this is 
an incisive, necessary, and highly com- 
mendable program which offers a rea- 
listic approach to stabilization of produc- 
tion, and economic security, to the zinc 
industry. It is the most progressive step 
yet proposed to find a long range solu- 

(Continued on page 4) 





COPPER PRICES 1953-1958 
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are equal at an exchange rate of $2.80 per £. £320 is 40c a lb, etc. Data through 
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Die Casters 
Continued from page 3) 

tion for our sorely beset zinc industry. 
By providing both an economic level of 
production and an assured price for such 
production, it leaves room for the full 
interplay of competitive domestic, and 
external, interests. It provides full rec- 
ognition of the importance to our na- 
tional interest of a sound, healthy zinc 
mining industry without penalizing 
smelter or consumer positions. It pro- 
poses to give security to our basic do- 
mestic mining requirements without do- 
ing violence to our relationships with 
those nations on whom we are depend- 
ent for imports. It eliminates the para- 
lyzing effects of tariff barriers and im- 
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port quotas on our domestic consuming 
industries, and makes possible orderly, 
long range planning for increased con- 
sumption and, thus, rising price levels 
both domestically and world wide. It 
provides a policy for stabilization during 
the time required for developing in- 
creases in consumption which will re- 
sult in the gradual disappearance of the 
need for supports. 


U.S. Tin Stock Showed 
Slight Decrease in February 


The average daily rate of tin con- 
sumption in the U.S. in February re- 
mained virtually unchanged compared 
with January, according to the USS. 
Bureau Mines. 

Tin used in February totaled 5,685 
long tons and comprised 3,720 tons of 
primary pig tin and 1,965 tons of sec- 
ondary imported tin-base alloys. 
January consumption of tin was 6,320 
long tons, 3,950 primary and 2,370 sec- 
ondary and imported tin-base alloys. 

In February brass mills used 70 lt. 
of tin (45 of primary pig tin and 25 
of secondary pig tin and scrap). De- 
cember consumption was 105 tons, 70 
was primary and 35 secondary. Brass 
mills’ stocks of pig tin increased 
tons and totaled 130 tons at the 
of February. 


of 


and 


35 


end 


Total U.S. tin stocks decreased from 
34,260 tons on Feb. 1 to 33,870 on Feb. 
28. Industrial stocks of pig tin in the 
U.S. were reduced 540 tons to 20,055 
tons during the same period. Tin metal 
afloat to the U.S. totaled 1,990 tons on 
Feb. 28, an increase of 455 tons. In 
addition, about 1,000 tons of tin in 
concentrate was afloat to the U.S. from 
Indonesia at the end of February. 

Consumption of primary and 
ondary tin in the U.S. in January and 
February 1958, in long tons: 


sec- 


Feb 
31,440 
5,155 
36,595 
30,740 


5,855 


Stocks beginning 
Receipts 
Supply 
Stocks end . 
Total processed 6,460 
Intercompany 

scrap transactions 
Consumed in manufacturing 
Primary 
Secondary 


140 
6,320 
3,950 


9 97 


2,370 


170 
5,685 
3,720 


1,965 


May 15, 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N. Y. 
ALUMINUM: lb (b), 30 lb ingot 99.5%, 
26.1c; pig, 24c; Ingot, 99.75%, 26.6c; 
99.85%, 28.1c, eff. 4-1-58. 

ANTIMONY: dom. lb, May 8-14, boxed 
N.Y. (c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; boxed 
(a), 294%2c. Imported 10 ton lots, 9942%, 
ex dock, duty pd., 23c; 99%, 
BISMUTH: |b, ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM: lib (b), May 8-14, sticks 
$1.55; shapes, $1.55. 

CALCIUM: lb, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05 

CHROMIUM: ib (b), 97%, 5%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec. 99%, $1.29. Eff. 
9-1-56 

COBALT; lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
lb, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00 

COLUMBIUM: lb, 9912%, dep. on lot 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80 

GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25 

GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b)-4344c(a); intrinsic, 44%c(b)- 
4814(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red. 38c(b)- 
3944c(a); intrinsic, 40.2c(b) -43%c(a). 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small 
2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80 
LITHIUM: |b 99.5%, $9-$11 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 3544c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56 

MANGANESE: lb (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, %4c lb 

MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56 

NICKEL: lb (a), duty included, 74c 
eff. 12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) 
U\S., 80-85c; sinter (a), 7044c, eff. 12-6-56 
OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal 
PALLADIUM: $17-19, 
3-9-58 

PLATINUM: troy oz, $64-70; aver., $67 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y., $229-32 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-214 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55 
SELENIUM: lb, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958 
SILICON: lb (b), 97%, max. .51-.75% 
Fe, crushed, 23.85c; lump, 22c. Eff. 9-1- 
57. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; #3, 
$160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57 
SODIUM: lb, carloads, 16%4c; less, 17c 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 lb): rod, $128: 
sheet, $100 

TELLURIUM: Ib, $1.65-$1.75 
THALLIUM: Ib, $7.50 

TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.05; max. 5% Fe, $1.85. Eff 
4-1-58 

TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1000 lb lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.85, Eff. 1-2-58 
VANADIUM: lb, 
$3.65 
ZIRCONIUM: lb (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; 
$5-10 


22'oc. 


lots, 


troy oz, eff 


90% V, 100 lb lots, 


comm 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 Ib or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.if. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb cont., 50- 
55%, $2.25-2.40; 60%, $2.50-260; lump, 
%, $3.00-3.10 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO cont., 10- 
12% (c), $46-48 dep. on quan.; imported 
ore, (a), $34-35. 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 
Rhodesian: (b) 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOzs, no ratio .... 
South African (Transvaal) : 
48% CreOs, no ratio 
44% CreOs, no ratio ...... 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% Cr2Oz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% CreO3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOz, 3 to 1 ratio 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 


COBALT ORE: lb Co cont., (b); free 
market, 10%, 60c; 11%, 70c; 12%, 80c. 


COLUMBITE ORE: lb of pentoxide, 
65% CbeOs, col-tant. ratio 10 to 1, $1.05- 
$1.10; 8% to 1, $.95-$1.00. 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore 1958: Mesabi, non-besse- 
mer, 514% Fe, $11.45; Old Range, non- 
bessemer, $11.70 — Mesabi, bessemer, 
51%% Fe, $11.60; Old Range, bessemer, 
$11.85 — Eastern ores, cents per ltu, del. 
furnaces, foundry and basic, 56-62%, 
17-18c — Swedish, 60-68% (contracts), 
stu 25c+dep. on grade, (a) Atlantic — 
Brazilian, gross ton 684% Fe,(b) $14.60, 
prem. for low P. Eff. 1-1 & 4-1, 1958 


.. (a) $46-$48 
. . (a) $32-$34 


. ++ -$32-$34 
«++ -$24-$25 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, ltu Mn, 46- 
48% Mn, (a), export duty included, im- 
port duty extra, $1.23-$1.25, nominal. 
Exclusive of export duty, $1.095-$1.115. 
Low Fe (max. 2%), 48%, ltu, duty extra, 
nominal. Mn dioxide, 84% MnoO,, It, 
bulk, crude, (a), $110-120. Chem. grade, 
st, coarse or fine, 84% MnO., carloads, 
(b) Eff. 1-1-57: paper bags, $144.50; 
burlap bags, $148.00; drums $152.50 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: |b cont. Mo, 90- 
95% MoSe, (b) Climax, $1.18+cost con- 
tainers; (b) Washington, Pa., $1.23 


TITANIUM ORE: gross ton, ilmenite, 
5914% TiO,, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic ports, 
$26.25-30.00, nominal. Rutile, 94%, st, for 
del. within 12 mos, $100-$105 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO., 65% basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival, (a), duty 
extra, wolfram, $11-$12; scheelite, $10- 
$11 dep. on grade. Low moly scheelite 
higher. U. S. scheelite, stu, (c) $18-$20. 
London, Itu, WOs, good ore, wolfram, 
82s 6d bid, 85s 6d asked 


VANADIUM ORE: lb V,O, cont., dom., 
(c), 31c 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic, 
65% ZrOc, $46-$48. Dom. 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville, $50; Starke, Fla., $55 
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James M. Kennedy of Revere 
Elected President of CABRA 


James M. Kennedy, chairman of the 
board of Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
has been elected president of the Copper 
& Brass Research Association, at the or- 
ganization’s 36th Annual Meeting, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

D. W. Blend, vice president of Wolv- 
erine Tube, division of Calumet and 
Hecla, was named senior vice president. 


Newly elected vice presidents are: 
Justice Lockwood, the American Brass 
Co.; Allen R. Roach, Penn Brass & Cop- 
per Co.; F. R. Slagle, the Miller Co.; F. 
W. Sullivan, United Wire & Supply 
Corp.; and J. E. Williams, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., Western Brass Mills 
Division. Re-elected as vice presidents 
were: G. P. Bakken, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. and C. P. Goss, Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Co. Also re-elected were: 
F. L. Riggin Sr., Mueller Brass Co., 
treasurer; T. E. Veltfort, managing di- 
rector; and Carl H. Pihl, secretary. The 
above officers constitute the board of 
directors of the association. 

Austin R. Zender, president of Bridge- 
port Brass Co. and retiring CABRA 
president, at the opening session said 
that although the declining trend in the 
brass mill business continued, it was not 
as serious in the first quarter of 1957 as 
compared to 1956. Shipments in 1957 
were 14% under the previous year. “We 
have lived too long in an existing mar- 
ket that came to our door, and today is 
passing our door. To overcome this, we 
must do an outstanding creative selling 
job against not only competing metals, 
but all materials that compete against 
us. In this we must use imagination; we 
must be flexible; and we must be hon- 
est,” Zender said. 

. 


Reynolds Cuts Output 


Reynolds Metals Co. has announced 
the close down of half of one potline at 
its San Patrico aluminum reduction 
plant at Corpus Christi. 

The plant has been producing at close 
to its capacity of 95,000 tons per year. 
The cutback will be about 25% or 23,750 
tons on a yearly basis. Between 150 to 
175 workers will be idled. 
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Seeks Higher Copper Prices 


Chile has told the U. N. Commission 
of International Commodity Trade that 
some action must be taken on the sharp 
drop in the price of copper, “before we 
have the wolf at the door.” 

Alfonso Grez, Chile’s alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations, presented 
Chilean proposals for checking wide 
fluctuations in the price of copper. Chile 
has suggested an international organiza- 
tion representing copper producers and 
processors for the purpose of stabilizing 
world prices. She also seeks specific 
agreements on use of strategic stockpiles 
of copper. 





ORES 
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M. W. HARDY & CO 


141 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N.Y 
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Telephone WOrth 4-1551 
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Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K. C. M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («xx 


Molybdenite 


Offices 
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Aramayo Joins Metal Traders 

Walter Aramayo, formerly manager of 
Banco Minero de Bolivia, has joined the 
La Paz office of Churquini Enterprises 
Inc., a subsidiary of Metal Traders Inc. 

Churquini operates antimony mines in 
Bolivia and is an exporter of Bolivian 
minerals, including tungsten, copper, 
lead, zinc and precious metals. 


February Lead Imports 

U. S. lead imports in February as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Census, 
courtesy American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, in short tons: 

1957 1958 
Dec Jan Feb 

Ore 18,639 29,245 14,676 

Canada 1,425 3,093 1,205 

Mexico 420 299 229 

Guatemala 768 702 341 

Honduras 161 239 527 

Bolivia 1,853 870 3,095 

Chile 88 

Colombia 37 

Peru 3,188 5,515 5 

Union of South Africa 6,066 262 

Australia 184 

Philippines 2% 53 

Others 2 28 
Refined 39, 21,767 

Canada . jane 92 832 

Mexico . 14,252 ,470 

Peru -. 6,712 600 

Belgium . ee 920 

Denmark ... 7 Z 672 

France . "s Z 55 

Germany ; 143 

Netherlands ........ 176 

Spain .. 358 

United Kingdom .... 22: 1,963 

Yugoslavia .......... 3, 1,323 

Morocco , 


Australia 11,423 2,130 1,119 
Others 503 25 20 
Total imports 57,700 51,015 39,600 


Total lead exports in February were 
95 tons, 72 ore, 23 refined, compared with 
a total of 113 in January. 

4a 


February Copper Imports 
U. S. copper imports in February as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Census, 
courtesy American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, in short tons: 
1957 1958 
Dec Feb 
Ore 9,689 2 7,612 
Canada 2,520 2,309 1,203 
Mexico 752 5g 476 
Cuba 1,164 Al 1,150 
Argentina 
Bolivia 554 
Chile 1,576 
Peru 1,111 
Philippines l 
Union of South Africa 1,915 
Australia 95 
Others 1 
Blister: 25,298 
Mexico 3,143 
Chile , 17,283 
Peru »F 1,268 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 1,680 
Union of South Africa 556 
er ; 368 
Refined 206 
Canada . acces Ee 
Mexico 336 
Chile .. 570 
Peru 529 
Germany (West). 891 
United Kingdom .... 218 
Belgian Congo 350 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland 2,160 
Union of South Africa 
Others 
Total imports 


Copper exports in February were 19,- 
628 tons, compared with 30,314 tons in 
January. The total was broken down 
into 18,903 tons of refined and 725 of ore 


February Zinc Imports 
U. S. zinc imports in February as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Census, 
courtesy American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, in short tons: 
1957 1958 
Dec Jan Feb 
Ore 48,629 45,288 48,724 
Canada 16,828 13,445 13,311 
Mexico 16,256 12,208 16,959 
Cuba . 123 
Guatemala 554 442 657 
Honduras 91 138 206 
Bolivia 604 2,013 630 
Colombia 77 
Chile ‘ — 3 
Peru 8,972 12,092 8,037 
Union of South Africa 4,456 7,039 
Australia ‘ ove 364 1,633 
Philippines 5 il 
Others <% oie »725 119 172 
Refined y 5 12,889 15,307 
Canada : of 5,016 4,046 
Mexico coe SHU 349 §=3,875 
Peru .. oo Rowe 801 2,7 
Austria 55 ees 
Belgium 805 1,115 1,497 
Germany ; 224 112 
Italy ~ : gine 417 
Norway =e 336 56 
Yugoslavia . 221 
Belgian Congo ...... 5,22 3,456 562 
Australia oma 1,120 
Japan ... ‘ 1,708 
Total imports 58,177 64,031 


Total exports during the month were 
343 tons, all refined, compared with 413 
tons in January. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





MISSILES AND ROCKS — Washington's fiery debate 
over trade and mining policy issues will come to a head 
in the next few days, when the House Ways & Means 
Committee votes on the Trade Agreements Act Exten- 
sion Bill, and the Senate Interior Minerals Subcommit- 
tee receives legislation from Interior Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton to establish a price subsidy program for copper, 
lead, zinc, and fluorspar (M&MM, May i, p 3). 

Arguments for and against new trade curbs and/or 
domestic mining supports hit fever pitch this week, 
feeding on such dramatic developments as: 

(1) Army missile expert Werner Von Braun's state- 
ments in favor of metal-mineral import quotas, and 

(2) The stoning of Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
in Peru. 

Von Braun has told Mining-State Congressmen he 
will testify in support of commodity quota amendments 
to the trade bill on the ground that they are needed to 
assure adequate domestic sources of metals and mine- 
rals for missile production. State Department spokes- 
men, on the other hand, have told Ways & Means Com- 
mittee members that the attack on Nixon would not 
have happened if they were not considering further 
restrictions on lead-zinc imports from Latin America. 

Domestic metal-mineral producers, dissatisfied with 
Seaton’s subsidy plan, are making an all-out push for 
commodity quota amendments to the trade bill. 

They are pinning their hopes on a domestic oil quota 
amendment sponsored by Rep. Frank Ikard (D-Tex.), 
which already has been expanded to include fluorspar, 
copper, lead and zinc, and which may be logrolled to 
cover tungsten and even aluminum. 

The Administration, meanwhile, is holding out against 
trade bill compromises as long as it can. Seaton’s sub- 
sidy program, originally intended to take some of the 
steam out of the protectionist drive for quotas, may be 
liberalized as a further concession to domestic produ- 
cers. When presented in bill form to the Senate, it may 
cover additional metals, set higher price floors or pro- 
vide for purchase of greater quantities of the supported 
commodities. 

All the maneuvering this week has left even Con- 
gressional committee members uncertain of what will 
happen in the next few days. At mid-week, the House 
Ways and Means Committee was considering amend- 
ments to the Trade Extension Bill which would loosen 
the standards under which domestic industries could 
apply to Office of Defense Mobilization for import relief 
on grounds of national security. Also being considered 
is language which would give Congress some voice in 
the President’s final decision in tariff commission escape 
clause recommendations. 

These amendments would be alternative to the 
straight one-year extension which liberal traders still 
hope to substitute as a compromise. Another alternative 
possibility is that the extension bill will be killed alto- 


BARTER RESTRICTIONS 


gether either in Congress or by Presidental veto if pro- 
ponents of reciprocal trade can win their argument that 
no law at all for one year would be preferabie to a 
“bad bill” on the books. Should a quota bill emerge from 
the committee, Administration spokesmen say the Presi- 
dent would veto it when it reached his desk. 

In any case, the trade bill will face tough opposition 
in both House and Senate. Outcome of the Seaton plan 
will depend on what happens to the Trade Act exten- 
sion, but it is likely to be shelved at least until next 
year in face of opposition to the $160-million appro- 
priation request it carries with it. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCT IMPORTS — from U.K., Japan, 


and possibly, via other countries, from Russia, were 
protested by small, non-integrated producers at recent 
House Small Business Minerals Subcommittee hear- 
ings on current aluminum market supply problems. 
Spokesmen for Harvey Aluminum Inc., Kagan-Dixon 
Wire Corp., and Adam Metal Supply Inc., said increas- 
ing imports are hurting their business. 

Meanwhile, Reynolds Metal Co., protesting the Sea- 
ton subsidy plan, wrote the Senate Interior Minerals 
Subcommittee that the incentives it gives competing 
metals would hurt aluminum. 

Defense Mobilizer Gordon Gray and General Serv- 
ices Administrator Franklin Floete, called before the 
House Subcommittee for their views on aluminum 
market conditions, said they did not believe the metal 
is endangered by substitution of competing products, 
although they told the committee they had no hand in 
drafting the Seaton plan. 


are likely to remain un- 
changed. A move to lift the curbs placed on barter of 
domestic crop surpluses for foreign metals by the Agri- 
culture Department last year was defeated recently 
when the Senate extended the Crop Disposal Law (PL 
480). Importers are trying for a similar relaxation to 
be written into the law on the House side, but the 
move is not given much chance of success. 


PRIVATE URANIUM SALES — by U.S. companies here 
and overseas have been authorized by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All sales will be licensed by the 
commission. AEC is considering releasing some of the 
uranium it has contracted to buy for this purpose. 


DEFENSE ALLOCATION RULES — have been changed 


by the Commerce Department's Business and Defense 
Services Administration to make disposition of excess 
supplies easier in case of nickel, tougher for other metals. 

Nickel suppliers, under the new regulations, no longer 
need report to BDSA how much defense-allocated nickel 
their customers have in excess of defense needs. 





Reynolds Labels Administration markets. 


because the Government would pay 


Subsidy Plan Discriminatory 

Washington: An aluminum producer 
has labeled discriminatory the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s proposed price 
subsidy plan for copper, lead, zinc, acid- 
grade fluorspar and tungsten. 

R. S. Reynolds Jr., president of the 
Reynolds Metals Co., said the price sup- 
port “stabilization” payment plan would 
demoralize instead of stabilize metal 


Reynolds said in a letter to Sen. Mur- 
ray, Senate Interior Committee chair- 
man, the proposal would permit com- 
petitors to put a terrific squeeze on 
aluminum producers. He wrote: “Cop- 
per, zinc and lead producers and fabri- 
cators thus subsidized could arbitrarily 
cut domestic prices below cost without 
sacrificing a penny of profit. 

“This is made possible by the plan 
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them the difference between an artifi- 
cially low market price and the so- 
called stabilization prices. The alumi- 
num industry is in daily and vigorous 
competition with copper, lead and zinc. 
If this plan went into effect our indus- 
try would find itself competing against 
unduly low prices for these metals - 
prices made possible only by the pro- 
posed subsidies.” 
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OEEC Lead, Zinc Output 
Showed Some Gain in March 

Paris (McGraw-Hill Worid News): 
Lead and zinc production of countries 
belonging to the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
showed rises of 6% and 10%, respec- 
tively, in March as compared with 
February. 

Refined lead output was 51,400 met- 
ric tons (3% above March 1957), com- 
pared with February’s 48,447 tons. Re- 
fined zinc output was 71,979 metric 
tons (3% below March 1957), compared 
with 65,263 in February. Of the March 


zine production, 27,669 tons were High 
buyers of an Grade and Special High Grade metal. 


zinc and lead are Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands and the U.K. Additional 


sellers of 


OEEC countries which produce both 


zine 
producers are the Belgian Congo and 
Norway. Additional lead producers are 


“ Denmark, Greece, Sweden, Morrocco 
OEEC members produced 840,402 


metric tons of zinc in 1957, 815,935 tons 
in 1956; 590,927 tons of lead in 1957 
and 565,228 tons in 1956. 

. 


Steel Product Shipments Fall 


Shipments of finished steel products 
from steel mills during the first quarter 
of 1958 totaled 13,928,675 net tons, ac- 
cording to American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. That total compares with 22,689,- 
781 net tons during the same quarter 
last year. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


Daily Prices of Metals 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC AD a. (2) ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export New York St. Louis Delivered East Primary Pig Straits 
May Refinery Refinery (a) St. Louis 99% New York 
24.225 21.925 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.000 
24.225 21.900 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.500 
Yo Market 21.900 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.500 
12 24.050 22.125 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.875 
; 24.225 22.250 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.500 
14 24.550 22.075 11.500 11.300 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.625 
Averages 24.255 22.029 11.917 11.717 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.000 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
May 24.330 22.046 12.000 11.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.771 
5-10 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 











The above quotations are our appraisal of the vn sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 
major United States markets, based on sales report- refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.2 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 
payments received by producers for the product for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
They are reduced to the basis of cash. New York or quotation are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- for California 20 points under New York; for New 
weighted average prices are based on estimated ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c England add 7% points to the New York basis. Cor 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up roding grade commands a premium 
prompt delivery only depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c lead of 10 points 

and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary ry 

COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted = Count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15¢ per pound 99%. delivered to consumers. The u s a... 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's . ‘ % ” : 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination Zinc quotations reflect sales of the Prime West- produc ers as well as the major exporter of primary 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries ern grade as wel as sales of other grades when sold aluminum to the U Ss quete prices delivered to 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to © ® Prime Western basis (b) Zime premiums... consumers in the Ll S. The weights are estimated 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
the average differential between delivered and f.0.b St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 

Intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- to the pig price, are included in calculating the 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- quotation. The premium on standard ingyns. 9? 4+ 

prices obtaining in the open market and are based mands a premium of ic per ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 % is 2.1c per Ib 


over common 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reporied to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange Aluminum Alloys 


Secondary May 8-14 
5 an i The daily silver quotation reported by Handy & : 
Sils a5 , = a Harman, in cents and fractions of a cent per troy Tons Price/lb 
4 "he a) ounce, is the price pai y Handy & Harman in M ¢ ) y Po 
N.Y. oncon mcnange Gold (a settlement for silver contained in unrefined sil No. 13 24.17¢ 
m 9d verbearing oo ——_ A them for re No. 43 24.36c 
$95 76.12? 281. 249s. 3 fining. It is determined on the sis of offers of " aie 
88.625 76.125d. 81.4062 49 : bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & Harman No. 360 24.22 
88.625 76.125d. 281.4375 249s. 644d. for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup P 
pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re No. 380 
10 Not Quoted quirements, and it is usually one quarter cent 


. 1% zn 21.25c 
5 Ol 7619 9 below the price at which such offers are made 64.60 
12 88.625 76.125d. 281.5312 249s. 6d. The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined 2% zn No Quote 
13 88.625 76.125d. 281.5000 249s. 5d. domestic silver was established at 90.5c per troy te pene 
14 88.625 76.125d 981.5312 249s. 54d ounce, 1006 fine, effective on July 1, 1946 under 3% zn 20.26c 
° MWe ° < “ < ets. . 


= ee to the Silver Purchase Act of July Correction in May 1-7 quote 
~ No. 13 254 23.76 
Ay 88.625 281.481 fe einen Boves yutatians are in pence per troy The secondary aluminum alloy 
“ , prices are weighted average 

Calendar Wk. Avgs. a quotations are per troy ounce prices calculated from reports by 
May (a) Open Sterling, in cents, noon buying rate for cable secondary aluminum producers 


- 22 9 9 transfers as certified by the Federal Reserve Bank of the prices ahd quantities of 
5-10 88.625 281.322 Market of New York, for customs purposes their sales 

















London Metal Exchange 
—_————COPPER——___—_. - LEAD— ZINC 
Current 
3 Mo 3 Mo Month 3 Mo 


Cash : 3 Mo 
May Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 











7% 178% 179 
180%. 181 


1 62% 62% 62% 62° 
179 

18 181% 181% 72% 

i 

1 


62% 62% 62% 62% 36 740 740% 
62% 62% 62% 62% 33 Ms 737 «737% 
934 181 181% 72% * 61% 61% 61% 62 30% 733% 734 

179% 179% 72 s 61) 61% 61% 617 730 : 733 «733% 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb Cun basis electrolytic ond fire refined wire bars, lead 99.97% 
zinc 98% and tin min, 99.75% 


735% 736 


ws 
NRRwWHN 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) . (d) 518 (a) 49.4 475 79.7 

Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons ae | (a) 1,334 1,285 2.155 

Automobile Production (cars and trucks)............. (d) 104,453 (a) 105,776 110, 160,100 

Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) : 11,251 11,206 11,326 11,286 : 

Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $67,805 62,350 $70,782 $69,106 $1,301 

Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e)... (d) 127 Apr. 7 128 

E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) 165.00 Apr. oe 167.31 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b) (d) 119.5 Apr. ‘ 119.6 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. New 


145 18 
203.34 38.34 
117.2 +23 
s-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L. 1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


- 
SELLERS 


COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 

ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











UNITED STATES 
SMELTING REFINING & MINING CO. 


Sales Office: 62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


GOLD 

ZINC 

CADMIUM 
BISMUTH 

SILVER 

ANTIMONY 
ARSENIC 

LEAD 
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Metallurgy's 
NEW 


Alphabet 


-+-Quantity produced by 
WAH CHANG CORPORATION 





SELECTOR: High-Purity WCC Metals 


~ | ZIRCONIUM... Reactor Grade Sponge 
& Zr | and Ingot, Commercial Grade Sponge 
‘___} and Ingot. Zircaloy. 
~ TUNGSTEN __. Ores, Chemicals, Ox- 
¢ w. ides, Powders, Tablets, Wire, Rod, 
8 Electrodes, Specialized products of 
all types. 
fcp COLUMBIUM ___ Oxides, Powders, In- 
| gots, Electrodes. Soon in Wire, Rod, 
~ Strip and Foil. 


4 Hif HaAFNiuM ._. Oxides, Sponge, Metal. 


MOLYBDENUM __. Powders, Tablets, 
Mo Electrodes. 


Ta TANTALUM __. Oxides, Powder. Soon 
in Wire, Rod, Strip and Foil. 


More WCC Metals Are On The 
oy... Look For Them 


WAH CHANG e“@ 
CORPORATION G@wv) 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., U.S.A. “mmegsess* 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wahchang” New York 








BRINGING TOMORROW CLOSER WITH NEW METALS 


10 


Ferroalloys 


(on contract, eff. 2 Jan. 1958, unless 
otherwise indicated) 
FERROCHROMIUM — per lb contained 
Cr; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. dest. 
cont. U.S. — 

High Carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
28.75c 

Low Carbon (0.10% C, 67-72% Cr) 
38.50c Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 

Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) 37.75c 
Eff. Oct. 1, 1957 
FERROCOLUMBIUM-—>per lb contained 
Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) packed; f.o.b. 
dest. cont. U. S. — 

(50-60% Cb, max 0.40% 
Si) $4.00. Nominal. 
FERROMANGANESE: Standard — per 
Ib; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. sh pt 

(74-76% Mn) 12.25c eff. Sept. 19, 1957. 
Medium Carbon — per lb contained Mn; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. U. S. — 

(80-85% Mn, 1%4-1%% C) 25.50c 
Low Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 

(85-90% Mn, Max, 0.07% C) 35.10c 

Changes Dec. 15 and Jan. 1. 
FERROMOLYBDENUM — per lb Mo; 
5,000 or more lb lots; f.o.b. shipg pt— 

(58-64% Mo) powdered, packed $1.74 
Other sizes, packed $1.68. 

Calcium Molybate (Ca0 Mo03) lump, 
packed $1.42. 

Technical Molybdic Trioxide (Mo03) 
lump, bagged $1.38; lump, canned $1.39; 
briquets packed $1.41. 
FERROPHOSPHORUS — per gross ton; 
carload loats, lump, bulk (max 6 in.); 
f.o.b. shipg pt (equivalent to Tenn.)— 


C, max 8% 


(23-26% P) $110 plus $4 per 1% above 
or below 24%, eff. Jan. 2. 
FERROSILICON — per lb contained Si; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt— 
(50% Si) 14.20c. Eff. Oct. 1, 1957. 
FERROTITANIUM: Low Carbon — per 
lb contained Ti; ton or more lots, lump 
(% in. +), packed; f.0.b. dest. NE U.S.— 
(40% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.35 
(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.50 
Medium Carbon — per net ton; carload 
lots, lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE U. S.— 
(17 to 21% Ti, 3-5% C) $290-5, eff. 
Apr. 1. 
High Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 
(15 to 19% Ti, 6 to 8% C) $240-5, eff. 
Apr. 1, ’57. 
FERROTUNGSTEN — per lb contained 
W; 5.000 or more lb lots. lump (% in.), 
packed; f.o.b. dest. cont. U. S.— (70-80% 
W) $2.15. Nominal. 


FERROVANADIUM — per lb V; carload 
lots, var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. U.S. — 

(50-55% V) Open Hearth $3.20, Cru- 
cible $3.30, High Speed $3.40. 

Eff. 9-14-56 and 10-1-’56. 
SILICOMANGANESE — per lb; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt 

(15% C max, 18-20% Si) 12.80c 

(2% C max, 15-174%% Si) 12.60c 

(3% C max, 12-144%% Si) 12.40c 

Eff. 3-19-1957. 


SPIEGELEISEN—per gross ton; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.— 
3% max Si, 16-19% Mn $100.50 
3% max Si, 19-21% Mn $102.50 
3% max Si, 21-23% Mn $105.00 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7, 1957. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received vary and depend upon 
the characteristics of the commodity. 
Hence quotations can serve only as a 
general guide to the prices obtained by 
producers and dealers for their product. 

Tons of 2,000 lb unless otherwise 
noted. Short ton—st; long ton—It. 


MAGNESITE — Per st, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk 
$46; in bags $52@$54. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per lb, follow: 


Size Per Pound 
1%x2inch..... i i .70 to $1.10 
mee cu chuwannnsebaed $1.10 to $1.60 
Oe - caneeeeuseasanee $1.60 to $2.00 
eS) aeeedeonden nee $1.80 to $2.30 
Se = as dtuaensuneeene $2.00 to $2.60 
BO Sdwetceekusteaun $2.60 to $3.00 
ie” 36 ~othecae nee aee $2.75 to $4.00 
ae Saeetaulse ene ane $4.00 to $8.00 


Punch mica, 7¢@12c per Ib, according to 
size and quality. 

Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 20% lower 
than for clear. 

North Carolina, wet ground, $140@ 
$155 per st, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $30@55. Scrap, 
$20@30, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per lb: 
Grade 7 (below 1 sq in.) 50c; Grade 6 (1 
to 14%) 85c; Grade 5 (3 to §) $1.20; Grade 
4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb, cif. U. S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 14c. Sand, 55% grade, 
15c; 66%, 18c; 68%, 20c, nominal. 


OCHER — Per st, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$32 in 100-lb paper bags. 

F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60% ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE —Per It, f.o.b. mines: Flor- 
ida, pebble; 77 to 76%, $7.00; 75 to 74%, 
$6.00; 72 to 70%, $5.00; 70 to 68%, $4.35; 
68 to 66%, $3.95. 


POTASH — Per stu, f.o.b. mines, muri- 
ate, 344¢c, basis 60% KsO. Imported, 
58c ex vessel U. S. ports. Sulphate of 
potash 67c stu, f.o.b. mines. Se M&MM 
6-20-57, p. 12. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.i-. 
US. ports, not quoted. 

Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per It, 
nominal at $9@$11, delivered to con- 
sumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — per lb f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3c@5c; lump, 6c@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per st. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
@$50 per Ib, according to size and grade. 


SILICA—Per st, air-floated, 92 to 9914% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22@$35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $150@ 
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$5 per st, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR — Per It, f.o.b. U. S. mines 
eff. Sept. 18: bright $23.50; dark $22.50. 
For U.S. buyers, f.o.b. vessel, Galveston, 
$24 and $25. For foreign buyers, f.o.b. 
vessel, Galveston, $25-$28. Mexican, 
f.o.b. mines dark, $22.40 to $31.60 for in- 
ternal use; export, f.o.b. vessel, $22 to 
$24, dep. on grade. 


TALC—Per st carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: New Jersey: Mineral pulp, 
ground, $10.50@$12.50, bags, extra. 

New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100% through 200 mesh, 
extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 9942% 
through 200 mesh, medium white, 
$11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper bags, 
$1.75 per st extra. 

Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 

Georgia: 98% through 200 mesh, gray, 

$10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, packed 
in paper bags. 
TRIPOLI — Per st, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $50.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$52.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$55.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per st f.0.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32. c.if. Atlantic ports. 
(For others see May 8, M&MM) 
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GSA Offers 300,000 Tons 
Of Low-Grade Manganese Ore 


General Services Administration has 
announced plans to offer for sale ap- 
proximately 300,000 long tons of Gov- 
ernment-owned low-grade Mexican 
manganese ore. 
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The ore, located at El Paso averages 
approximately 30.47% contained man- 
ganese. It will be sold by GSA’s Defense 
Materials Service either on the basis of 
“where is, as is, all or none,” or on the 
basis of out-loaded weights and analy- 
sis “all or none.” The ore is to be offered 
with U.S. Customs Duty paid. 

Anyone interested in submitting offers 
should communicate with General Serv- 
ices Administration, Defense Materials 
Service, 7th and D Streets, S. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

° 


Malay Tin Bureau Exhibits At 
Southwestern Metal Exposition 


“Straits tin— wherever you look” is 
the theme of the exhibit of the Malayan 
Tin Bureau at the First Annual South- 
western Metal Exposition being held in 
State Fair Park, Dallas, Texas, May 12- 
16, 1958. 

“Several of America’s leading com- 
panies have cooperated with us to ex- 
hibit the uses to which U.S. industry 
puts Straits tin,” reports R. D. Coursen, 
director of the bureau. “In Booth #118 
examples of the use of tin—from the 
alloys used in solar batteries to the sol- 
der in electric motors for the oil indus- 
try in Texas — will be exhibited with the 
cooperation of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corp., the General 
Electric Co., the Philco Corp., and the 
Bell System. 


“On display for the first time in the 
Southwest, through the courtesy of the 
Bell System, will be a solar battery, 
used to power the radio in the Vanguard 
Satellite in outer space. This battery 
incorporates two important tin alloys, 
and is used to convert the sun’s rays 
into enough electricity to operate the 
radio,” Coursen said. 


ll 





Mineral and Ore Markets 


A ferrochrome barter deal has at least 
gotten started. This is the first in over a 
year. An arrangement has been reached 
and apparently a contract has been 
signed with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in which it has been shown 
that a proposed deal would not replace 
a possible cash transaction for U.S. agri- 
culture surplus commodities. It involves 
possibly 2,000 tons of ferrechrome. It is 
uncertain where the chrome ore will 
originate or where the ferrochrome will 
be made. 
° 

Chrome ore barter deals have been 
rumored but no new ones are in the 
works. Some evidence indicates that 
major chrome ore producers in Turkey 
and possibly other places have not cut 
back production and have been build- 
ing up large stocks of ore. There had 
been rumors that they had cut back 
output considerably. The question being 
asked is what will be done with the ore. 

Some persons familiar with interna- 
tional banking problems point out that 
Turkey is still in difficult financial 
straits and in great need of hard cur- 
rency; some suggest these problems 
have been getting worse. If this is true 
the Turkish government may have de- 
cided it must get foreign currency and 
that it must be prepared to sell chrome 
ore. It is partly from this situation that 
the rumors of possible new barter deals 
may have come. If ore is not to be 
pushed for lower prices, then it is diffi- 
cult to determine how it can be done 





without foreign government aid such 
as barter 

Some factors have indicated Turkey 
has contracts to get equipment from 
abroad, especially locomotives, and that 
she will have to make some payment 
for this in currency. They suggest Tur- 
key will not want to forego this equip- 
ment and will take strong measures to 
get any currency needed. There is 
doubtless some significance to the above 
but Turkey will resist strongly and 
maybe effectively any move to lower 
chrome ore prices. 

Some factors say no new chrome ore 
business is being done. They suggest 
offers being made for delivery in 1959 
are at higher prices than present offers. 
This may result from the fact that pres- 
ent sales are very slow and the thought 
by many sellers and buyers that 1959 
will be a much better year for the fer- 
rous industries. But some disagree and 
say there is no significant difference 
between prices being asked for delivery 
in 1958 and those for 1959. They say 
much of current production is com- 
mitted on contracts arranged last year 
and that by 1959 these will have ter- 
minated in most cases and that there- 
fore there is no good reason to feel 
now that 1959 prices will be much bet- 
ter. But stocks held by consumers will 
probably be lower in 1959. 

e 
Indian manganese barter is still being 
negotiated. The price is the major issue. 
Offers have been made both in terms of 


manganese and in agriculture products. 
Possibly each side wants to get better 
offers from the other. We hear the State 
Trading Corporation holds that more 
grain is not too important after all, but 
the Indian Food Ministry still wants all 
it can get. 
e 


Columbite ores are a little weaker, we 
are told. Demand for ferrocolumbian 
has weakened and has led to a con- 
siderable surplus of ore. 

» 
Mica output in a modern Indian plant 
began in September of last year. The 
plant is now managed by a European 
technician and is expected to produce 
about 300 tons per year. It is now turn- 
ing out less than this. The equipment is 
modern but the plant needs more in 
order to operate efficiently. 

, 
Platinum is $64-70 per troy oz. Baker & 
Co. dropped its price $5, effective May 
8, to $67 for wholesale lots and $70 re- 
tail. Johnson-Matthey followed. Dealer 
metal is available at $64. Little business 
is being done. Consumers in the outside 
market are seeking out bargain sellers. 
With industrial consumption of plati- 
num falling, there is little strength ex- 
pected for the near future. 

° 
Quicksilver is $229-32 per flask, large 
lots, N.Y. The past week was a quiet 
one. Demand has been light. Informants 
report that some domestic producers, 
in the market during recent weeks, will 
resume shipments to the Government. 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p 3). 
May 5 182.025 May 8 
May 6 181.053 May 9. 178.898 
May 180.846 May 10 184.415 

Av 180.945 


178.433 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, May 13, 1958 


(a) Blende 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) 
Flotation, 60% zinc 


(a) Effective July 8, 1957 
Galene 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead. 
(a) Effective April 1, 1958 


(a) $141.72 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 25%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 29%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 32c; 
Yellow, (No. 405) 21%c; and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 22\c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 20c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 18%42c; light copper, 16%4c; 
refinery brass, 1734c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 
18@1814 
16@1612 
14@14% 
15@15% 
14@14% 

814@9 
914@10 
10%@11 
11@11% 
12%4@13 
11@11% 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1 
Rod ends, brass 11@11% 
New soft brass clips 13@13% 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 914@10 
Aluminum crankcases 914@10 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 12%@13 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 914@10 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 614 
Zinc die cast, mixed 1% 
Zinc die cast, new 3 
Old zinc 3 
New zinc clips 414 
Soft or hard lead 8 
Battery plates 3 
Babbitt mixed 10%@11 
Linotype or stereotype... 11%@12 
Electrotype 9%@10 
Solder joints close cut 154%4@16 
Block tin pipe 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt 38@40 
Mone! clips, new 28@29 
Mone! sheet, clean 28 
Nickel, rod ends 42@45 
Nickel, clippings 42@45 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 


Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 23@24c. No. 12 
alloy 21@213%4c; No. 13 alloy, max. .30 
copper, 24@24'4c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 22%G@ 
234c; No. 2, 21@2154c; No. 3, 20@2034c; 
No. 4, 17@18c. 
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A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
May 8-14 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 

23.575 
..-23.175 

They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 


Delivered consumers’ plants 
F.O.B. refinery 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended May 10, 1958, 
was 8.49c (US.) per lb f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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